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THE CONFLICT OF NATURALISM AND TRAN- 
SCENDENTALISM IN PEIRCE? 


TTENTIVE readers of the Collected Papers of Charles Peirce 
know that they harbor statements very difficult to reconcile 
with one another. Some of these statements seem to be the product 
of a ‘‘tough-minded”’ thinker; others, to be the work of one who 
is essentially ‘‘tender-minded.’’ Such discrepancies create a prob- 
lem for the student who is seeking in Peirce a coherent system of 
thought. Nor is the problem made easier by reading Peirce’s own 
account of his method of philosophical composition. 


I have never, in any philosophical writing . . . made any statement which 
was not based on at least half a dozen attempts, in writing, to subject the 
whole question to a very far more minute and critical examination than 
could be attempted in print, these attempts being made quite independently of 
one another, at intervals of many months, but subsequently compared to- 
gether with the most careful criticism. ... My waverings, therefore, have 
never been due to haste [5.146].2 


In the light of such a statement, which I think must be taken 
seriously, it becomes an important task to try to discover the 
cause of Peirce’s ‘‘waverings.’’ The hypothesis I wish to suggest 
is that this cause is to be found in a pair of opposed philosophical 
tendencies which were simultaneously present in his mind. When 
formulated in some detail, these tendencies can be seen as two con- 
flicting sets of assumptions which functioned in such a way as to 
prevent him from elaborating a complete philosophical ‘‘system.’’ 
My aim in the present paper is to assemble some evidence in support 
of this hypothesis. I shall first offer a brief characterization of 
the two tendencies, and then illustrate their effects in several areas 
of Peirce’s thought. 


I 


I have chosen the general terms ‘‘naturalism’’ and ‘‘transcen- 
dentalism’’ to designate the tendencies in question. 


1 Read with certain omissions at the meeting of the Charles S. Peirce 
Society, Yale University, New Haven, Conn., December 28, 1946. 

2 Collected Papers of Charles Sanders Peirce, edited by Charles Hart- 
shorne and Paul Weiss, Harvard University Press, 6 vols. (1931-1935), Vol. 5, 
Paragraph 146. All subsequent references to this work will be noted as above. 
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By naturalism I mean a philosophical point of view which in- 
volves at least the following assumptions: (1) that scientific method 
(i.e., empirical observation, experimentation, and inference there- 
from) is the only reliable means of obtaining knowledge; (2) that 
theory and practice are interdependent and inseparable compon- 
ents of human life; (3) that man is the product of a much vaster 
realm of nature, whose philosophical interpretation requires the 
use of non-subjective, ‘‘impersonal’’ concepts; (4) that experience 
is a name for the direct interaction of man with nature, an inter- 
action which is initially, at least, non-cognitive and non-mental; 
(5) that speculative metaphysics is a cognitively illegitimate pur- 
suit. 

By transcendentalism I mean a philosophy which, amongst 
- other things, assumes: (1) that feeling, instinct, sentiment, etc., 
yield far more significant data for philosophy than does scientific 
method; (2) that theory and practice have no essential connection 
with one another; (3) that since man’s ‘‘inner world’’ provides 
him with the most important clues for the philosophical interpreta- 
tion of nature, it is appropriate to use in this interpretation ideas 
with a highly personal, or even anthropomorphic, connotation; (4) 
that experience is a cognitive or mental affair; (5) that speculative 
' metaphysics can provide knowledge of the ultimate character of 
the cosmos. 

Whether or not one agrees with my labels, I think it will be 
admitted that we have here two sets of assumptions which must have 
opposite effects in determining a philosopher’s conclusions. Both 
sets were, I believe, present in Peirce’s case, though by no means 
of equal importance in influencing his thought. I shall now at- 
tempt to show how they appear in (a) his discussion of belief and 


knowledge, (b) his account of experience, and (c) his views on 
metaphysics. 


II 


(a) It is a cardinal doctrine in Peirce that man’s reflective life 
falls exclusively within the limits of his beliefs and his doubts 
(5.416). Belief is the primary condition of his existence; and he 
is only jolted out of it by some surprising phenomenon occurring 
in his immediate environment (5.512). Surprise produces doubt, 
and the irritation of doubt causes a struggle to reach a new state 
of belief (5.375). This struggle takes the form of reflective in- 
quiry whose aim is to establish convictions that will be stable, i-e., 
proof against future surprise and disappointment (2.173). More- 
over, since beliefs ‘‘guide our desires and shape our actions”’ 
(5.371), since, indeed, beliefs are habits of action of which we are 
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conscious (4.53), theory and practice can never be separated from 
one another. ‘‘. .. every proposition that is not pure meta- 


_ physical jargon and chatter must have some possible bearing upon 





practice’ (5.539). Genuine doubt, therefore, involves a tempor- 
ary paralysis of action from which we seek to be released by the 
setting up of a new belief. 

In his well-known essay of 1877, Peirce argues that the only 
reliable way of ‘‘fixing’’ belief is the method of science—that 
powerful combination of abduction, deduction, and induction, to 
the elucidation of which he devoted so much of his best thought. 
Science proceeds on the postulate that our beliefs are determined 
by a world of real things whose characteristics, though wholly in- 
dependent of our opinions about them, can nevertheless be compre- 
hended by the investigating intelligence. Scientific method is a 
self-corrective process, which by repeated application can eliminate 
its own errors. It yields reliable but not infallible knowledge, 
based on evidence which is public and open to all. 

Only those beliefs are dependable, then, which have been purged 
of doubt by the method of:science. Such beliefs alone are true, 
for ‘‘the ideas of truth and falsehood, in their full development, 
appertain exclusively to the experiential (scientific) method of 
settling opinion’’ (5.406). Since belief and behavior are con- 
tinuous, science must have a vital bearing on practical concerns. 

Like all reflective inquiry, science takes for granted those. be- 
liefs which have never been called into doubt. These ‘‘indubitable 
beliefs’’ are its vague, ultimate premises (5.515). Such beliefs 
may be called ‘‘instinctive’’ inasmuch as they are the result of 
biological and social adjustments made long ago by our primitive 
ancestors (5.511). They are the product of evolution, and have 
their basis in the ‘‘total everyday experience of many generations 
of multitudinous populations’’ (5.522). However, while broadly 
invariant from age to age, they are by no means beyond criticism. 
Indeed, it is essential that these first premises should be constantly 
subjected to scrutiny (5.517), for ‘‘the whole history of thought 
shows that our instinctive beliefs, in their original condition, are 
so mixed up with error that they can never be trusted till they 
have been corrected by experiment’’ (1.404). 

The doctrines so far sketched fall quite obviously, I think, into 
the naturalistic pattern. I must now draw attention to a set of 
statements on the same theme—most of them dated after 1890— 
which reveal quite a different attitude. In them Peirce declares 
that ‘‘science has nothing directly to say concerning practical mat- 
ters’’ (1.637), for ‘‘true science is distinctively the study of useless 
things’’ (1.76). The moment a man begins to investigate a ques- 
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tion for some ulterior purpose, such as, ‘‘to amend his life, or to 
benefit his fellows,’’ he ceases to be a scientist (1.45). Science 
has ‘‘nothing at stake on any temporal venture but is in pursuit 
of eternal verities’’ (5.589). It has absolutely no connection with 
action (1.635). For this reason ‘‘what is properly and usually 
called belief . . . has no place in science at all’’ (ibid.). We be- 
lieve those propositions we are ready to act on. But the scientific 
man will never risk anything on his conclusions; they are too 
tentative and fallible (ibid.). Qua scientist, all he is dealing with 
are certain provisional opinions which he is trying hard to prove 
worthless (6.3). There is, then, ‘‘no proposition at all in science 
which answers to the conception of belief’’ (1.635). 

In practical affairs and ‘‘matters of vital importance’’ not only 
is science worthless, but reason likewise is no proper guide. When 
a man attempts ‘‘to reason out his plans from first principles. . . 
in at least nine such cases out of ten, he blunders seriously, even 
if he manages to escape complete disaster’’ (2.176). The wise 
procedure is to rely entirely on instinct in the practical conduct 
of life, for ‘‘instinct is all but unerring; but reason in all vitally 
important matters is a treacherous guide’’ (6.86). Instincts ap- 
pear in consciousness as sentiments or instinctive beliefs. Indeed, 
it is ‘‘the sentiments that make the substance of the soul’’ (1.628). 
As soon as we try to formulate our sentiments in conceptual terms, 
we find that they are extremely vague. ‘‘ Nevertheless, our instinc- 
tive beliefs involving such concepts are far more trustworthy than 
the best established results of science’’ (6.496). Even the science of 
logic supports this conclusion, since it ‘‘demonstrates in the clear- 
est manner that reasoning itself testifies to its own ultimate sub- 
ordination to sentiment’’ (1.672). The prescription of reason is 
that we should follow the dictates of instinct when such conduct 
answers our purpose (2.177). In short, where the greatest, affairs 
of life are at stake, ‘‘the wise man follows his heart and does not 
trust his head’’ (1.653). 

We see here one of the familiar features of American transcen- 
dentalism in the nineteenth century—the romantic exalting of feel- 
ing and sentiment at the expense of thought. It is but'.a short 
step from such a doctrine to the view that thought has no im- 
portant bearing on action, and Peirce occasionally takes the step. 
Reason, he urges, is supreme only in matters of theory; sentiment 
is supreme in practical affairs (1.634). The two realms are irrecon- 
cilably opposed. ‘‘The two masters theory and practice you can- 
not serve’’ (1.642). When he is thinking thus, Peirce offers us 
such things as the curious ‘‘neglected argument’’ for the reality 
of God, and the conclusion that ethics is a pointless or even a 
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dangerous discipline. The contrast with his naturalism is very 
apparent in all this. No longer is it the case that beliefs must be 
fixed by the method of science before they can be accepted as re- 
liable. On the contrary, there seems to be almost an approval of 
the ‘‘method of tenacity,’’ whose weaknesses Peirce so clearly 
points out elsewhere. No longer can it be said that ‘‘logicality in 
regard to practical matters . . . is the most useful quality an ani- 
mal can possess’’ (5.366), for logic must always bow the knee to 
sentiment in such matters. Thus do the two antithetical tenden- 


cies create a cleavage in Peirce’s views on how we should appraise 
our fundamental beliefs. 


III 


(b) The same conflict can be illustrated, it seems to me, in 
Peirce’s treatment of experience. This is a complex subject, and 
I shall concentrate only on the aspects of it that bear directly on 
my main theme. I shall seek to show merely that his remarks on 
the precise character of experience fall into two broad groups, 
corresponding to the pair of tendencies already noted. 

(1) Within the naturalistic context, Peirce speaks of experi- 
ence as ‘‘the enforced element in the history of our lives’’ (5.581). 
It is that which we are compelled to accept because it involves ‘‘a 
brute bearing down of any will to resist it’’ (4.172). Hence, ex- 
perience manifests a concrete duality (5.539), a sense of something 
reacting against us, the shock of an alien non-ego making its im- 
pact on the ego (2.139; 5.52). The clearest illustration of this 
duality is the phenomenon of surprise. Consequently, ‘‘experi- 
ence’’ is the name we apply to contrasts or sudden changes in our 
perception. ‘‘We experience vicissitudes, especially’’ (1.336). 

As thus delineated, experience is ‘‘destitute of anything ra- 
tional’’ (4.172). It is simply the direct action on us of the ex- 
ternal world, the world of fact (1.321). Psychologically, this direct 
action gives us percepts, which may therefore be said to ‘‘consti- 
tute experience proper, that which I am forced to accept’’ (2.142). 
Since the percept ‘‘appears under a physical guise’’ and contains 
nothing psychical, it ‘‘is correct to say that we immediately, that 
is directly perceive matter’? (1.253; 1.419). By ‘‘matter,’’ of 
course, Peirce does not mean any kind of substance or substratum, 
but that subject whose existence is constituted by really having 
qualities (1.527). A preferable designation .is ‘‘fact.’’ Experi- 
ence may then be said to acquaint us with facts—those determinate, 
irrational particulars whose occurrence hic et nunc is a matter of 
brute force (1.435). 
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Such experience is wholly non-cognitive. ‘‘It affirms nothing 
—it just ts. . . . It involves no error, because it testifies to nothing 
but its own appearance’’ (1.145). Nevertheless, precisely this non- 
cognitive experience is the source of all our knowledge. ‘‘ All that 
we can anyway know relates to experience. All the creations of 
our mind are but patchworks from experience’’ (6.492). At the 
most elementary level, knowledge is obtained by describing the 
percept in a perceptual judgment. These two things, however, 
differ toto coelo. ‘‘The percept... is not itself a judgment, 
nor can a judgment in any degree resemble a percept’’ (5.54). 
‘‘The percept is the reality. It is not in propositional form. But 
the most immediate judgment concerning it is abstract. It is 
therefore essentially unlike the reality, although it must be ac- 
cepted as true to that reality’’ (5.568). The only justification 
for such a judgment is that it subsequently turns out to be useful, 
i.e., it enables us to guide our future action (1.538). Experience, 
therefore, gives us ‘‘the evidence of the senses,’’ but knowledge 
has to start with ‘‘a sort of stenographic report of that evidence, 
possibly erroneous’’ (2.141). 

Not only is experience the source of our knowledge, but it pro- 
vides us with the only reliable test of knowledge. For both the 
experimental activity and the observations whereby the conse- 
quences of a concept are determined are nothing more than ‘‘the 
deliberate yielding of ourselves to the force majeure of experi- 
ence’”’ (5.581). 

(2) The other account which I find in Peirce produces a differ- 
ent sort of picture. Here, experience is equated with knowledge 
or cognition. ‘‘Ezperience means nothing but just that of a 
cognitive nature [italics mine] which the history of our lives has 
forced upon us’’ (5.539). It is ‘‘that determination of belief 
and cognition’’ (2.138), the ‘‘information’’ (1.537) or ‘‘resultant 
ideas’’ (4.318), which we have been compelled to accept. The 
compulsion involved here must then be a rational not an irrational 
affair. When he is thinking in this context, Peirce talks about 
perceptual facts, rather than percepts, as that which is forced upon 
us. For the percept is a particular event happening hic et nunc. 
Its locus is the immediate present. But since the immediate pres- 
ent is an infinitesimal interval of time (6.110), its content must be 
wholly ineffable (1.310). Before any experience can occur, memory 
must function’'so as to give us a perceptual fact. For ‘‘a perceptual 
fact is a memory hardly yet separated from the very percept’’; 
yet it is unlike the percept in being slightly generalized, i.e., it is a 
cognition. Moreover, the process of forming perceptual facts is 
one over which we have no control (5.115). They must be ac- 
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cepted for what they are—the first premises of our knowledge. 
Perceptual facts, then, due to the operation of memory, constitute 
experience proper. 

The upshot of this approach is that experience is the result of 
the activity of mind. ‘‘By experience must be understood the 
entire mental product’’ (6.492). This Kantian conclusion I take 
to be an important part of Peirce’s ‘‘transcendentalism.’’ In at 
least two places he even goes so far as to affirm that our percepts, 
too, are ‘‘mental constructions’’ (2.141) or ‘‘the results of cognitive 
elaboration’’ (5.416). However, he may be thinking here of per- 
ceptual facts, rather than percepts proper. Be that as it may, the 
view that experience is a cognitive construct can only lead to a 
rationalistic idealism similar to that of Hegel or Bosanquet. This 
was, indeed, one of the directions in which Peirce’s transcendental 
tendency drew him. 

The contrast between these two versions of experience can be 
conveniently sharpened by relating them to his phaneroscopy. 
This science, it will be recalled, observes whatever appears, and 
discriminates its most general, ‘‘indecomposable’’ features. The 
latter turn out to be the three categories of Firstness, Secondness, 
and Thirdness. Now it seems to me that Peirce’s naturalism con- 
nects ‘‘experience’’ exclusively with one of the categories, viz., 
Secondness. A clear statement of the matter occurs in a letter 
which he wrote to William James in 1903. ‘‘The practical ex- 
igencies of life render ‘secondness’ the most prominent feature 
of it. This is not a conception, nor is it a quality. It is an ex- 
perience. It comes out most fully in the shock of reaction between 
ego and non-ego. . . . All the actual character of consciousness is 
merely the sense of the shock of the non-ego upon us.’’* There 
is not the slightest suggestion of a cognitive element here. Nor is 
there any suggestion that the non-ego is dependent on or akin to 
the ego. Experience is simply actuality, the compulsiveness of 
the world of fact or individual existence. 

On the other hand, Peirce sometimes takes ‘‘experience’’ in a 
much wider sense as the cognitive whole within which all three 
categories are contained. ‘‘I analyse experience, which is the 
cognitive resultant of our past lives, and find in it three elements. 
I call them Categories’’ (2.84). On this approach, while the sense 
of compulsion (Secondness) ‘‘accompanies every experience what- 
ever’’ (2.22), it does not constitute experience, for the latter also 
involves quality (Firstness) and law (Thirdness). When he is 


8 Quoted in R. B. Perry, The Thought and Character of William James, 
Vol. II, p. 429. 
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writing in this vein, Peirce sometimes expresses agreement with 
the conclusions of Kant. Thus, in 1890 he declared: 


How is the extraordinary prominence of these conceptions [the categories] 
to be explained? Must it not be that they have their origin in the nature of 
the mind? This is the Kantian form of inference, which has been found so 
cogent in the hands of that hero of philosophy; and I do not know that 
modern studies have done anything to discredit it. . . . A man must be a very 
uncompromising partisan of the theory of the tabula rasa to deny that the 


ideas of first, second, and third are due to congenital tendencies of the mind. 
[1.374] 


I do not suggest that this passage represents Peirce’s settled posi- 
tion with regard to the status of the categories. All I wish to 


emphasize is the explicitness of its affirmation of a transcendentalist 
position. 


IV. 


(c) For the final illustration of my thesis, I turn to Peirce’s 
metaphysical speculations on the origin and evolution of the uni- 
. verse. The first thing that must be noted is the marked ambival- 
ence in his views on the validity of the metaphysical enterprise. 
In the naturalistic frame of reference, where all concepts are de- 
fined pragmatically in terms of their experimental consequences 
(5.412, etc.), Peirce repeatedly affirms the futility of speculation. 
‘*A theory, which goes beyond what may be verified to any degree 
of approximation by future discoveries is, in so far, metaphysical 
gabble’’ (5.541). The pragmatic n.axim, rigorously applied, serves 
to show ‘‘that almost every proposition of ontological metaphysics 
is either meaningless gibberish . . . or else is downright absurd’’ 
(5.423). The sound procedure is to sweep ‘‘all such rubbish’’ 
away, and leave to philosophy its proper subject-matter, viz., prob- 
lems capable of investigation by the observational methods of the 
true sciences. Since ‘‘all that ought to figure in a philosophical 
discussion involves, and turns upon, precise necessary reasoning”’ 
(5.8), pragmatism gives us ‘‘an expeditious riddance of all ideas 
essentially unclear’’ (5.206), by specifying the meaning of concepts 
in terms of their sensible or practical effects. Flights of speculative 
fancy are automatically ruled out of court. 

Elsewhere, Peirce expresses approval of a scientifically ori- 
entated metaphysics. To the objection that metaphysics is neces- 
sarily inscrutable because its objects are not open to observation, 
he replies that (a) ‘‘the things that any science discovers are be- 
yond the reach of direct observation,’’ and (b) all metaphysics, 
even the ‘‘bad’’ variety, ‘‘rests on observations, whether consci- 
ously or not; and the only reason that this is not universally recog- 
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nized is that it rests upon kinds of phenomena with which every 
man’s experience is so saturated that he usually pays no particular 
attention to them’’ (6.2). Hence, ‘‘every man of us has a meta- 
physics, and has to have one; and it will influence his life greatly’’ 
(1.129). The sciences also make metaphysical assumptions (2.121). 
The proper attitude, therefore, is to recognize that metaphysics 
is.an observational science which must use the method of induction 
and hypothesis in arriving at its conclusions. Only thus can it 
stop being ‘‘a mere arena of ceaseless and trivial disputation,’’ and 
begin to yield solidly established and generally acceptable results. 

Peirce’s metaphysical practice did not, of course, conform to 
these empirical specifications. His transcendental predilections led 
him to elaborate a cosmology, compounded of panpsychism, tychism, 
and a cosmic interpretation of evolution. The universe is pictured 
as having its origin in ‘‘a chaos of unpersonalized feeling’’ which 
began mysteriously to develop a tendency to form habits. From 
this, the process of growth or evolution started, and the world was 
launched on a course whose terminus can only be ‘‘an absolutely 
perfect, rational, and symmetrical system, in which mind is at last 
crystallized in the infinitely distant future’’ (6.33). The original 
chaos, however, was not an historical state; it did not exist, for 
‘‘chaos is pure nothing’’ (5.431). It was the logical but not the 
chronological antecedent of existence (Secondness). Likewise, the 
final condition of the universe will be a non-existent state of perfect 
rationality (Thirdness) into which Firstness and Secondness will 
have been absorbed. From the human standpoint, then, pure inde- 
terminacy and the absolute reign of law represent merely ideal 
limits which speculative thought must postulate. For ‘‘at any 
assignable date in the past, however early, there was already some 
tendency toward uniformity; and at any assignable date in the 
future there will be some slight aberrancy from law’’ (1.409). 

The transcendentalist cast of all this becomes crystal clear 
when we note how Peirce links it with his doctrine of God. As 
certain unpublished fragments‘ from his early period show, Peirce 
was throughout his life a theist. The highly personal character of 
this belief tended to make his discussions of it cryptic and de- 
sultory. But among the considerations adduced in support of the 
hypothesis of God’s reality are (a) that it satisfies the religious in- 
stinct or sentiment (6.429); (b) that it can be observationally 
verified (‘‘. . . as to God, open your eyes—and your heart, which 
is a perceptive organ—and you see him’’) (6.493) ; and (c) that it 
is the idea towards which the spontaneous, undirected play of 
thought, which Peirce calls ‘‘musement,’’ naturally gravitates when 


4In the Archives, Widener Library, Harvard University. 
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we contemplate the enormous complexity and variety of the cosmos 
(6.465). In this sense, the idea is the product of an abductive 
inference (6.484). 

Since it is at bottom an ‘‘instinctive belief’’ (6.501), the hy- 
pothesis of God’s reality is bound to be vague. Nevertheless, it 
enables us to represent His nature in various ways—as an infinitely 
incomprehensible object (6.466), a disembodied spirit (6.489), Ens 
necessarium, ‘‘the creator of all three Universes. of Experience’’ 
(6.452), the ultimate source of the law of love (6.449). Not only 
is God the originator of things, but their evolution is a progressive 
unfolding of His nature. Indeed, all reality is due to his creative 
power, which is still at work in the world (6.505). God is real, 
but he does not exist (6.495); and the traditional attributes of 
omniscience, omnipotence, and infallibility can only be attributed 
to Him in the vaguest sense (6.508-9). 

The universe, then, had its origin not in chance, but in God. 
He is the highest reality and the goal of the evolutionary process. 
‘‘The starting point of the Universe, God the Creator, is the Abso- 

lute First; the terminus of the Universe, God completely revealed, 
’ is the Absolute Second ; every state of the Universe at a measurable 
point of time is the Third’’ (1.362). Here we have the extreme 
point of Peirce’s transcendentalism, the polar opposite of his na- 
turalism. When he is thus engaged in formulating a theology, one 
would never guess that he had described his philosophy elsewhere 
as ‘‘the attempt of a physicist to make such conjecture as to the 
constitution of the universe as the methods of science may permit”’ 
(1.7). : 

In conclusion, I should like to emphasize that the aim of this 
paper has been simply to offer some evidence for the hypothesis that 
conflicting tendencies are to be found in Peirce. I believe this 
conflict to be a most important clue to the understanding of his 
thought. Nothing has been said about the possible sources of the 
two tendencies in the external circumstances of his life or the 
‘inner dialectic’? of his ideas. These are topics which require 
separate treatment. I may say, however, that I do not consider 
the tendencies to have been present in a fully developed form from 
the beginning of his career. Nor do I think they were of equal 
significance in determining his work. On the contrary, it seems 
clear that his naturalism was both stronger than his transcenden- 
talism, and also more fruitful in terms of the constructive contribu- 
tions which resulted from it. Hence, the researches which occupied 
the bulk of his time, viz., logic and scientific method, show fewer 
traces of the basic conflict than, say, his metaphysics and ethics. 
Personally I do not find the presence of this conflict in his thought 
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a cause for regret. True, it prevented him from completing a 
tightly coherent system ‘‘in the grand manner.’’ But had he al- 
ways sought to subordinate his reflections to the demands of such 
a system, we should probably not have that wealth of exciting and 
fruitful, but often random, ‘‘leads’’ in logic, semiotics, scientific 
method, and phenomenology, for which we honor him today. 


THomas A. GOUDGE 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 





REASON AND EXISTENCE 
I 


HE word ‘‘reason’’ means a particular faculty of perception 
or cognition. Every cognition is the cognition of a par- 
ticular something which renders it a real cognition. It must be a 
cognition of something which has a being of its own, independent 
of the act of cognition itself. For, what élaims to be cognition 
proves to be the opposite of it, namely error, mistake, or illusion 
unless a corresponding object gives fulfilment to this claim. 
What kinds of objects are the particular objects of reason? 
Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary ' gives the right answer: reason is 
“that in the reality which makes any fact intelligible,’’ whereby 
intelligible is interpreted as ‘‘capable of being understood.’’ Ask- 
ing, however, what makes reality intelligible, we face a strange 
phenomenon. It is not reality itself which renders reality in- 
telligible. As long as we are perceiving merely real things or 
factual events, we get information but not intelligibility or under- 
standing, that is, we do not get their meaning. Grasping factual 
events and their factual connections and relations, we do not yet 
understand why they are connected with and related to each other 
as they just are—and not in another way. But we immediately 
understand it, if we have grasped the necessity of these connec- 
tions and relations. The opposite of understanding is, to be satis- 
fied with statements of factual uniformity in the simultaneous and 
consecutive connections and relations of events. This uniformity 
does not explain anything but needs itself an explanation. And 
the explanations commonly given are nothing but naive coverings 
of ignorance; one takes refuge in inventions of forces or powers- 
of-nature which are supposed to function by exerting an inexorable 
influence in pushing, drawing, urging things always in the same 
way. Nobody has ever seen these powers or forces-of-nature; they 


1 Edition of 1942. 
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are just as mythical as the demons and gods of former ‘‘explana- 
tions.’’ . 

Reason refers to self-evidently necessary connections and rela- 
tions of things and events, irrespective of the reality of these things 
and events. Experience of facts can lead to this knowledge and 
can illustrate or corroborate it, but it does not determine its 
validity at all. Whether real triangles exist or not, does not con- 
cern a bit the validity of the laws of trigonometry. In fact, we 
know that the triangle and the straight line and the angle geometry 
is dealing with, have no reality in our world of factual experience. 
This becomes already clear when we keep in mind that, in order to 
be real, any triangular thing in our world must be three-dimen- 
sional, while ‘‘the triangle’’ consists of one-dimensional lines, that 
is, of lines which have no breadth at all. Nevertheless the laws 
of geometry, although themselves not rooted in reality, rule our 
real world of triangular physical things and spatial distances. 
Their knowledge is of the utmost practical consequence just because 
we can rely upon those laws absolutely, anticipating all experience 
in any single case. We know beforehand that we can not put a 
bigger vessel into a smaller one and we know that in order to cross 
a square we can shorten the distance by choosing the diagonal 
connection between the two points instead of the angular one. 

We know, without counting, that, by adding five apples to five 
apples, not more and not less than exactly ten apples will be there. 
We know beforehand, or at least we ought to know, that by teach- 
ing children and adults that success and power over other people 
are good, we can not expect them to become peaceful, content with 
what they possess, and capable of real enjoyment. We must not 
always wait and see what will happen after this or that is done. 

A reasonable being is a being who knows beforehand what he 
has to expect and how he has to behave in concrete situations. He 
is not like Epi-metheus, that is, thinking after he has had an ex- 
perience but like Pro-metheus, thinking beforehand, that is, antici- 
pating the experience by thinking. His intelligence does not con- 
sist in his adjustment to reality, but in forming reality according 
to his thoughts or plans. And these thoughts or plans refer to 
standards or ideas which can not have been furnished by experi- 
ence of facts. 

One has always tried to reduce in a roundabout way to experi- 
ence of facts this kind of knowledge which can not be explained 
by experience of facts and whose objects are neither real nor 
singular. All attempts failed. Similarity, uniformity, repetition, 
habit, economizing, and condensing of the quantity of single facts 
and experiences to symbols and abbreviations—all these and other 
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principles of the most refined psychologistic and linguistic attempts 
at solving the problem of universals or ideas can easily be shown 
to presuppose implicitly just what they try to disprove explicitly. 
In short, we are still today just as helpless as Plato was when he 
encountered the amazing phenomenon that the firmest and clearest 
knowledge of the necessary connections and relations of the real 
individual things within this our real world can be found just by 
abstracting from the reality, factualness, materiality, and singu- 
larity of these real things themselves: in universals, or, as he 
called it, in ideas which are what they are beyond any number, 
time, and space, and nevertheless not nothings but very definite 
beings of their own. Being unreal themselves they rule reality. 
They are universal, non-temporal, and non-spatial themselves—but 
no individual thing in time and space can violate those rules. 

It is this field of self-evident and necessary connections and 
relations of universals which constitutes the proper object of 
reason. But since it seems to be in need of something which fur- 
nishes it with solid existence, it has been mostly identified with 
the knowledge itself whose object it is. All the philosophical and 
theological doctrines which, consciously or unconsciously, stand 
under the influence of Plato’s great discovery try to hide this em- 
barrassment by an ambiguous use of the word ‘‘reason,’’ ? oscillat- 
ing between a mental and objective meaning, that is, indicating at: 


one time a cognitive capacity, at another time ‘‘the reason inherent 
in things.”’ 


II 


Irrationality is the proper character of reality or factualness, 
that is, of existence qua existence. It is what we have to abstract 
from, when facing universals or ideas. Various attempts have 
been made to define that additional moment which makes real and 
individual beings out of ideas or universals. They all have one 
thing in common: they speak of something which lacks clearness, 
distinctness, rationality. Matter is darkness, lacking any distinct 
content or form. Individualization, conceived as genuine principle 
of uniqueness, is indescribable; you can only point at it, saying 
haecce, that is, ‘‘this here!’’ or mark it by a proper name. No ac- 
cumulation of quiddities and qualities, even if endlessly continued,. 
can bring us to a definite something which, by its very nature, would 
exclude the possibility of being realized more than once, that is, 

2 Also the term ‘‘reason’’ itself changes into a number of terms, like: 


nous, logos, sophia, logoi spermatikoi, world-soul, eternal ideas or thoughts: 
of the divine mind, verités éternelles, the absolute Idee or Begriff. 
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of being a universal, instead of being an individual, absolutely 
unique. 

And the individual as such is not defined either by declaring it 
to be uniquely determined by its causal, temporal, and spatial 
position within the universe; for the individual is not identical 
with its position. 

There has been made the attempt to enlarge the concept of 
universals to comprise also individual essences or ideas, such as 
Socratitas. But even in this case the essential uniqueness eludes 
any rational understanding. You can speak of an ‘‘individual 
law,’’ but it will not help you to predict, to calculate, and to under- 
stand a single case of the functioning of this law—unless it has 
already found its factual actualization. You can not conclude any- 
thing from anything already known to you, since the ‘‘individual 
law’’ excludes any repetition. Uniqueness, individuality, even if 
placed within the realm of universals, is, indirectly, irrational since 
it can not be grasped apart from its existential actualization. 

Existence qua existence has also been defined as will, meaning 
arbitrariness. Again the irrational character of existence is indi- 
cated thereby. 

Finally, existence has been identified with value. ‘‘Ens et 
bonum convertuntur.’’ It is remarkable that even Plato can not 
avoid this view although it contradicts his own doctrine as far as 
he identifies ideas or universals via norms (ideals) with values. 
And so do the Neo-Platonists and the Christian philosophers. It 
is the abundance of being identified with goodness, which, over- 
flowing, emanates into the reality of this universe. It is the over- 
flowing of the infinite love of God which creates it. Whereby 
creation and emanation are both conceived as continuously renewed 
act of existence. 

It can be shown very easily that value lies beyond the reach 
of reason, ideas, universals. Suppose we had a perfect knowledge 
of all the necessary connections and relations of all things and 
events of this real universe; suppose all its elements, combinations, 
structures, and functions, where everything comes from and goes 
to, all the causal, temporal, and spatial orders were absolutely 
transparent to us. Nevertheless we would be ignorant of the 
meaning of the existence of the universe, that is, we could still 
ask, ‘“Why does anything exist at all?’’ Whether eternal or 
created, whether ruled by providence or by pure chance—we still 
would be justified in asking, ‘‘ What is the sense of being really in 
existence ?’’ 


But all this asking comes to an end satisfied by a proper 
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answer, if and when an intrinsic value is declared to be the mean- 
ing of existence, or better, existence itself. 

The identification of existence with value has started again 
to dominate the views of recent thinking, such as Whitman’s 
poetry and Nietzsche’s philosophy of the Dionysiac life. Both 
are irrationalists regarding the fact of pure existence. But both 
are rationalists, too, as to the determination of human affairs by 
the cool soberness of scientific spirit. And many Christian phi- 
losophers of the Middle Ages were rationalists too. St. Thomas 
Aquinas was one of the most radical rationalists of all times. But, 
at the same time, he was an ardent believer in the irrational core 
of the Christian faith. And so was Schelling, the author of the 
ultra-rationalistic ‘‘negative’’ philosophy as well as of the ultra- 
irrationalistic ‘‘positive’’ philosophy. 

How is this possible? Just because of that absolute gap and 
disparity which separates ideas or universals—the objects of sober 
reason or understanding—on the one hand, and existence qua ex- 
istence—the object of ecstatic intuition—on the other hand. 

Sgren Kierkegaard, in a way the disciple of Schelling, made 
this radical gap between rational ideality and irrational reality 
the principle object of his thought. Moreover, he focused his 
attention on what he called the Paradox, namely, the astonishing 
fact that, although it is beyond human understanding, it happens 
nevertheless that the insurmountable abyss between idea and real- 
ity is leaped over by divine creation and human existence. By 
divine creation, for no thing exists because it was put into ex- 
istence formerly, but its existence is due to a continuously renewed 
act which can be intuited as leap from a status of possibility to the 
status of a jubilant being there: the what of the thing, by the 
very. act of its materialization, receives the fullness of concreteness. 

The abyss between idea and reality is leaped over, furthermore, 
by human existence. For human existence is not a static being- 
there either, but is individualization by decision. And decision 
is the leap out of the state of infinite possibilities into the materiali- 
zation of only one, at the expense of all the others. A man does 
not exist as truly himself as long as he remains in the state of 
enjoying the power of infinite possibilities still left to him. And 
no reasonable calculation promotes him from this state of mere 
possibilities into the state of real existence. Only by a decision 
which is risk and restriction of his many possibilities does man 
become an individual that is real or existing. In other words: 
The resolute renunciation of an infinity of possibilities, instead of 
reducing man to poverty, provides him with the fullness of ex- 
istence and with the absolute significance of uniqueness or indi- 
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viduality. Moreover, every real decision ends in action, and every 
action, once performed, can not be canceled or reverted in all 
eternity because of the irreversibility of time; that is, it is just the 
temporality of decision which provides it with eternal meaning. 

All these are phenomena of obviously very paradoxical or irra- 
tional character. Kierkegaard made them the object of very pro- 
found observations. But what passes at the present time as 
existentialism, represented particularly by Heidegger, is in radical 
contrast to Kierkegaard’s existentialism. The basic presupposition 
for Kierkegaard’s irrationalism is the distinction made between 
essence (ideality) and existence (reality). To Kierkegaard ‘‘ex- 
istence’’ is irrational as leap from ideality into reality. But the 
contemporary existentialism denies expressly that basic difference 
between essence and existence. Furthermore, to Kierkegaard, ir- 
. rational is ‘‘the infinite within the finite.’’ But the contemporary 
existentialism denies infinity, it even denounces it as an imaginary 
escape from man’s finitude or nothingness as essentially mortal, and 
fixes man onesidedly in his finitude or nothingness as his true ex- 
istence. And this is done by violent distortion of reason and evi- 
dences concerning the nature or essence of time. So, for instance, 
Kierkegaard’s paradox of eternity within time of the human de- 
cision is changed into an irrational act of human determination 
where temporal succession is retroverted into a state of coincidence 


of temporal tenses, with future death dwelling within the present 
tense. Moreover, extensive time, in Kierkegaard’s view, is an 
objective idea or nature (essence), too, which needs actualization 
in order to become real; time is created, also. But in Heidegger’s 
view, that extensive time changes into a modus of not genuine ex- 
istence itself; it is decaying existence. 


MAXIMILIAN BECK 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 





PSYCHIATRIC AND PSYCHOLOGICAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO ETHICS? 


HE fundamental assumption of this paper is that the ultimate 

goal of man is his own happiness, and that he owes no basic 
allegiance to any power outside, or greater than, himself. This, 
however, does not imply that man is, or can be, an isolated entity; 
for man, as Aristotle would say, is naturally a social being. There 
is no genuine conflict between a man, when he pursues his own real 


1I wish to express my thanks to Professor James Gutmann of Columbia 
University for several helpful criticisms of this paper. 
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good ? and happiness, and the welfare of others. On the contrary, 
it is only when he pursues, and attains, his own good that he can 
contribute most to society. 

. There is an assumption running through the history of phi- 
losophy to the effect that man can know himself, and that he can 
act in harmony with this self-knowledge. Know thyself, said 
Socrates. Virtue is knowledge. Knowledge of self and knowl- 
edge of the relations and implications of one’s acts make excellence 
possible. This thesis is, I think, fundamentally sound. But phi- 
losophers have lacked adequate means of attaining self-knowledge, 
and knowledge of human relations, although one is amazed at the 
amount which an Aristotle or Spinoza knew. 

The time is approaching when a more adequate knowledge and 
more adequate techniques will be at the disposal -of ethical philoso- 
phers. In the past many of them have believed that by means of 
introspection and dialectical manipulation of ideas, one can gain 
a sufficient knowledge of human nature. They did not have the 
psychological knowledge and insight necessary for a true appraisal 
of man as he is, and as he might be. And an ethical system must 
take account of man’s emotional, as well as his intellectual, make-up. 

A human being is not a disembodied intellect. He is a being 
endowed with intellectual, emotional, and sensuous powers, needs, . 
and potentialities. A human being is a personality. Personality 
is the product of interpersonal or social relations, and has its being 
in such relations. Therefore, a person is not an isolated and self- 


. contained entity. On the contrary, when for certain reasons a 


person is obliged to live apart from society, with no, or inadequate, 
psychological and moral solidarity with his fellows, he becomes 
mentally ill. His personality disintegrates, and he becomes an 
a-moral being. | 

The discussion which follows is based on psychiatric and psy- 
chological findings and theories. That there be agreement in every 
detail as to the validity of these findings and theories is not neces- 
sary. I believe the ultimate value of a paper like this is to indicate 
a mode of approach to ethical theory. 


I. THe DEVELOPMENT OF THE SELF 


One may characterize human behavior as motivated by the need 
for satisfactions and the need for security.2 This does not mean 
that human behavior can be rigidly marked off into two totally 


2 The meaning of ‘‘real good’’ as used here is indicated later. 

8 Harry Stack Sullivan, ‘‘ Conceptions of Modern Psychiatry,’’ Psychiatry: 
Journal of the Biology and Pathology of Interpersonal Relations, Volume — 
TIT (1940). 
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different kinds. In actuality those needs are inextricably inter- 
twined. But for preliminary discussion they are helpful in under- 
standing the frequently baffling complexity of human behavior. 
Satisfactions involve sleep and rest, food and drink, sexual activity. 
The need for physical contact and for physical closeness also seems 
to be a biological phenomenon. 

The need for security arises from the person’s acculturation. 
From the moment of birth a person is subjected to cultural influ- 
ences, through the media of significant other people: mother, nurse, 
father, brothers and sisters, who are ‘‘culture carriers.’’ These 
‘culture carriers’’ have themselves been socially conditioned ; their 
personalities are, with rare exceptions, moulded according to the 
approved patterns of the culture. According to Sullivan’s theory 
there is an emotional contagion or communion called ‘‘empathy,’’ 
which is apparently biological, between the infant and the signifi- 
cant adults. ‘‘It is biological,’’ according to Sullivan, ‘‘for the 
infant when nourished to show certain expressive movements which 
we call the satisfaction-response, and it is probably biological for 
the parent concerned to be delighted to see these things. Due to 
the empathic linkage, this, the reaction of the parent to the satisfac- 
tion-response of the infant, communicates good feeling to the infant 
and thus he learns that this response has power. Actually, this 
may be taken to be the primative root of human generosity, the 
satisfaction in giving satisfaction and pleasure. ...’’* The pleas- 
ure and delight of the mother, and other significant adults, are, it is 
inferred, conveyed to him by this empathic linkage. He feels the 
pleasure and delight, and his sense of well-being, his ‘‘euphoria,”’ 
is increased. At another time when they are disapproving and 
displeased with his performances, their disapproval is conveyed 
empathically. The infant feels the disapproval, and his sense of 
well-being decreases. On this occasion the infant is believed to 
undergo acute suffering. Of course, the infant does not under- 
stand what is happening to him, but the suffering is no less painful 
on that account. As the infant develops, he is more and more sub- 
jected to training, to deliberate acculturation. This means that 
some acts are approved and others disapproved, with a consequent 
increase or decrease of his sense of well-being, of good feeling, of 
euphoria. 

At any rate, the impulses, the biological strivings, are socially 
conditioned, moulded as to their quality and form of expression, 
according to the approved patterns of the culture. Thus, the 
attainment of satisfactions according to the culturally approved 
patterns tends to cause a profound feeling of well-being, of self- 


4 L.c., p. 8. 
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approval, of security. As the infant grows older, as he learns to 
make rudimentary distinctions and discriminations between him- 
self and the rest of the world, he begins to ‘‘catch on’’ to what has 
been happening. And it seems to be biologically inherent that the 
infant or young child will, if possible, avoid the loss of euphoria. 
So with the advance of physical and neurological development, and 
with deliberate acculturation, the child learns to concentrate his 
attention on acts which bring approval and disapproval. He must 
in order to gain the one and, as much as he can, escape the other. 
His alertness becomes concentrated on that. Other needs of his 
personality, even if very important, are not so carefully noted, 
because they do not bring any marked approval or disapproval, 
and hence any marked increase or decrease of euphoria. 

Out of the concentrated and focused awareness of the child of 
approval and disapproval for the purpose of obtaining and main- 
taining satisfactions and euphoria, the self is evolved. The self is 
composed and compounded of the approvals and disapprovals of 
the significant adults, and, since they are ‘‘culture carriers,”’ 
of the society they represent. The self has been compared to a 
microscope in its function. It facilitates. the conscious awareness 
of activities, thoughts, feelings within its scope. But also, on the 
analogy of a microscope, it limits and restricts awareness. When- 
ever there is a tendency to overstep the margin, to widen the scope 


of the self, intense uneasiness, anxiety intervenes. The anxiety- 
provoking activities are altered, or awareness of them is confused, 
or blotted out. Thus the self is self-perpetuating. It tends 
strongly to retain the characteristics and direction acquired in early 
life. In Sullivan’s words: 


The self dynamism is built up out of this experience of approbation and 
disapproval, of reward and punishment. The peculiarity of the self dynamism 
is that as it grows it functions, in accordance with its state of development, 
right from the start. As it develops, it becomes more and more related to a 
microscope in its function. Since the approbation of the important person 
is very valuable, since disapprobation denies satisfaction and gives anxiety, the 
self becomes extremely important. It permits a minute focus on those per- 


5 The processes by which unwelcome experiences are not noticed is called 
by Sullivan disassociation. They are as yet imperfectly understood. Not all 
processes occurring outside conscious awareness are disassociated. Some are 
‘‘selectively inattended.’’ The difference is this. Processes which are se- 
lectively inattended can, when pointed out to a person, for example, by a 
friend, be brought to consciousness, be accepted by, or into, the self. When 
a well-meaning friend points out disassociated processes, no such expansion of 
awareness can easily happen. Usually the well-meaning friend’s efforts arouse 
anxiety, followed by anger and ‘‘heated’’ denial. Anger is one of the 
mechanisms by which the self maintains its autonomy and prevents, or tends 
to prevent, the expansion of awareness. 
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formances of the child which are the cause of approbation and disapprobation, 
but, very much like a microscope, it interferes with noticing the rest of the 
world. When you are staring through your microscope, you don’t see much 
except what comes through that channel. So with the self dynamism. It 
has a tendency to focus attention on performances with the significant other 
person which get approbation or disfavor: And that peculiarity, closely con- 
nected with anxiety, persists therefore through life. It comes about that the 
self, that to which we refer when we say ‘‘I,’’ is the only thing which has 
alertness, which notices what goes on, and, needless to say, notices what goes 
on in its own field. The rest of the personality gets along outside of aware- 
ness. Its impulses, its performances, are not noted.¢ 


It is inherent in the nature of the self-dynamism to find in 
others only that which is one’s self. Since the self is made up of 
reflected appraisals, early acculturation determines whether or 
not the person grows up with adequate self-respect, and hence re- 
spect for others. The child who is treated with affection acquires 
this self-respect ; one who is not, acquires a self-derogatory attitude, 
and hence a lack of respect and affection for others. Again in 
Sullivan’s language: 


The self may be said to be made up of reflected appraisals. If these 
were chiefly derogatory, as in the case of an unwanted child who was never 
loved, of a child who has fallen into the hands of foster parents who have no 
real interest in him as a child; as I say, if the self dynamism is made up of 
experience which is chiefly derogatory, then the self dynamism will itself be 
chiefly derogatory. It will facilitate hostile, disparaging appraisals of other 
people and it will entertain disparaging and hostile appraisals of itself.7 


In other words, it is not as ye judge so shall ye be judged, but as 
you judge yourself so shall you judge others. 

Thus the basis for man’s attitudes toward himself, and there- 
fore toward others, is acquired before he has learned to think. 
The most pervasive and ‘‘deep-seated’’ attitudes of people are, to a 
large extent, at any rate, acquired before they can discriminate 
“‘good’’ from ‘“‘bad,’’ when they are, to a large degree, spiritually 
and physically helpless. 

But the restrictive, controlling function of the self is not abso- 
lute. Some needs and desires, like the need for companionship and 
sexual desire, are so powerful that they may ‘‘erupt’’ into consci- 
ous awareness in spite of great anxiety and suffering. Children, 
at least in the earlier years, retain considerable plasticity, con- 
siderable ability to profit by corrective experience. Most people, 
in varying degrees, of course, do learn from later experience, how- 
ever superficial the learning may often be. 

Man is therefore not a completely helpless victim of unfortunate 


6 L.c., p. 10. 
7 L.c., p. 10. 
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experience, that which limits and distorts the self, thwarting self- 
respect and the ability to obtain and maintain satisfactions and 
security. Intelligence can still play a great réle. In fact, this is 
the central réle of intelligence. 

Nevertheless, the limiting, controlling function of the self, and 
hence of the culture one lives in, is enormous. The present state 
of cultural development is obviously gravely inadequate, so that, 
according to Sullivan, most people, from a period previous to ado- 
lescence on, ‘‘become inferior caricatures of what they might have 
been.’’ ® 


II. THe SIGNIFICANCE OF SELF-DEVELOPMENT FOR ETHICS 


The growth and expansion of awareness of the self should be a 
guiding principle of any ethical system.® In so far as satisfactions 
and security are thwarted, one is powerless, helpless. Powerless- 
ness, helplessness, mean not merely than) an otherwise productive hu- 
man being is rendered unproductive. Powerlessness arouses rage 
and destructive attitudes and behavior, sometimes gross, sometimes 
subtle and indirect. (Even animals react with rage to immobiliza- 
tion.) To some degree, depending on circumstances, the destruc- 
tiveness, because one functions interpersonally, is vented on others. 
Society to at least some small degree is thus injured. If such a 
person is a parent, for example, the destructiveness may —~ well 
be devastating to the offspring. 

In every human being, some experiences, desires, and needs are 
‘‘disassociated’’ from discriminated awareness. This does not 
mean that they are made impotent or destroyed. Some needs, such 
as the need for companionship, self-respect, the satisfaction of 


8L.c., p. 27. The other writer, Erich Fromm, to whom I am greatly 
indebted, uses a terminology which is somewhat different from Sullivan’s. 
There are also important theoretical differences which I do not discuss be- 
cause such discussion would overcomplicate matters, and it does not seem 
necessary for the purposes of this paper. Fromm distinguishes between a 
‘freal self’? and a ‘‘social self.’? The real self refers to ‘‘the kernel of 
one’s total personality’’ (‘‘Selfishness and Self Love,’’ Psychiatry (1939), 
pp. 507-523). This real self may never be realized, or actualized, and af- 
firmed. Many people, he says, give up the struggle to realize and actualize 
this kernel of the total personality at an early age. They replace it by a 
social self offered to them by society. 

I wish here merely to mention some important differences between Sulli- 
van and Fromm. They can be understood only by close study. 

®In Fromm’s terminology, the realization, or actualization, and affirma- 
tion of the ‘‘real self?’ should be a guiding principle of any ethical system. 
For Fromm, there can be no genuine security without the realization of one’s 
real self. 
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man’s sensuous desires, are so powerful that, if disassociated, they 
block the person’s capacity for effective living.° But such needs 
will still exist. They will be manifested in various ways outside 
the person’s conscious awareness. 

In such a case, intelligence has no opportunity for deliberately 
noting, examining, and testing such behavior. Its status is, or tends 
to be, blind and irrational. An absolutistic ethics which forbids 
the attainment of vital needs and desires does not thereby destroy 
them. It drives them further ‘‘undergound,’’ so that they are 
satisfied haphazardly, furtively, and inadequately. Any ethical 
system which imposes arbitrary limits and restrictions to the de- 
velopment of the self is, to that extent, unsound, no matter what 
sanction it claims. Of course this does not mean that sado-maso- 
chistic or destructive desires, developed because of early experience, 
the thwarting of a fundamental need to have ability, to obtain 
and maintain satisfactions and security, disparaging disapproval, 
hostility, hatred, sadistic domination, are to be encouraged. In 
the first place, a person who has had fortunate life experience, who 
has been accepted and loved by the parents and significant others, 
will not, at least on the whole, manifest strong destructive tenden- 
cies unless in self-defense. Only in an ideal culture are people 
entirely free of sadistic and destructive desires. But a sound 
ethical system will encourage and foster the attainment of satis- 
factions and security. It will encourage the need to be and to 
feel capable, to have ability, to have power. It will encourage 
self-respect, self-love, and respect and love for others, which are 
conjunctive aspects of the same experience. 

Needless to say, it will strongly disapprove of irrational hos- 
tility and destructiveness. This does not mean that it will attempt 
to get rid of them by magical performances, by calling them sinful, 
by pious exhortation. Intelligence, collective as well as individual, 
will have to be employed. Goals will have to be formulated—a 
primary function of any sound ethical system—and their con- 
ditions and consequences. 

At this point it may be desirable to explain briefly the meaning 
of a few terms as they are used in this paper. These terms are 
masochism, sadism, and destructiveness. 

Masochism is usually characterized by ‘‘feelings of inferiority, 


10 However, it must be pointed out that a relatively few gifted people 
have made great achievements in spite of very unfortunate and thwarting 
early experiences and in spite of low self-esteem and insecurity. It appears 
that the environment must be sufficiently challenging to arouse one’s latent 
potentialities. It may be that the factor of native endowment enters also. 
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powerlessness, individual insignificance.’’* People who manifest 
masochistic traits may complain and assert they want to overcome 
them, but ‘‘unconsciously some power within themselves drives 
them to feel inferior or insignificant.’’ ‘‘Quite regularly these 
people show a marked dependence on powers outside of themselves, 
on other people, or institutions, or nature.’’ They are submissive. 
They feel they can do little, or nothing, on their own initiative. 
In the more extreme cases, they are driven to injure themselves and 
to cause themselves to suffer. 

Sadism is characterized by wishes (1) to gain control over 
others, to dominate them, to have unrestricted power over them; 
(2) to exploit others, materially, intellectually, emotionally; (3) 
to make others suffer, or see them suffer, by humiliating, hurting, 
or injuring them, in various ways.” 

Strange as it may seem, both masochistic and sadistic traits are 
found in the same person, though usually one kind will predomi- 
nate. 

Destructiveness is manifested by a wish to destroy others, 


emotionally, intellectually, even physically; or, failing that, to de- 
stroy oneself. 


It would seem [according to Fromm] that the amount of destructiveness 
to be found in individuals is proportionate to the amount to which expansive- 
ness of life is curtailed. By this we do not refer to individual frustrations 
of this or that instinctive desire but to the thwarting of the whole life, the 
blockage of spontaneity of the growth and expression of man’s sensuous, 
emotional, and intellectual capacities. Life has an inner dynamism of its 
own; it tends to grow, to be expressed, to be lived. It seems that if this 
tendency is thwarted the energy directed toward life undergoes a process of 
decomposition and changes into energies directed toward destruction.13 


In order to avoid misunderstanding, I want to state explicitly 
that I am not proposing a panacea for all social ills. I recognize 
the fact that, to use a hackneyed phrase, ‘‘an ounce of prevention 
is worth ‘a pound of cure,’’ and that the ills of modern society 
must be ‘‘treated’’ according to their economic, political, and social 
causes. -But good resolutions, ‘‘lofty ideals,’’ if they conflict with 
other aspects of one’s personality, without self-knowledge and 
knowledge of interpersonal relations, are ineffective..* Psychiatry 
and social psychology can contribute a good deal toward under- 


11 Escape from Freedom, by Erich Fromm, Farrar & Rinehart, 1941, p. 
142, Compare New Ways in Psychoanalysis by Karen Horney, W. W. Norton 
and Company, 1939, Chapter XV. 

12 Escape From Freedom, p. 143. Compare Horney, ibid. 

18 Escape from Freedom, pp. 183-184. Compare Sullivan, pp. 11-13. 

14Qn the whole, ‘‘one’s beliefs in abstract concepts are far from guiding 
principles in interpersonal relations.’’ Sullivan, l.c., p. 47. 
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standing, both from the point of view of the individual and of 
society. Furthermore, the ethical philosopher should at least have 
the best available knowledge of human nature if his ideals are t 
make a fundamental appeal. : 

One may take it for granted that certain biological needs, sleep 
and rest, food and drink, are constants. Any sound ethical system 
must recognize the importance of these, not merely for the main- 
tenance of life itself, but as basic to any subsequent development. 
In regard to sex, it is extraordinarily difficult to approach the sub- 
ject rationally. Since Paul and Augustine, man’s biological needs 
and desires have been depreciated. Sex in particular has been 
regarded as sinful. Of course, there have been exceptions to this 
attitude, notably Aquinas in the Christian tradition. On the other 
hand, Freudian psychology seems to have given sex an importance 
which it does not deserve. A sound ethical system will encourage 
the attainment of scientific knowledge about sex. It will recog- 
nize that sexual needs and satisfactions are to be guided and con- 
trolled, not to be suppressed without injury, regardless of taboos. 
But it will also recognize that sex is only one of many imperative 
needs, and should not be given a central influence. Indeed writers 
like Fromm have pointed out that preoccupation with sexual sup- 
pression has diverted men from more fundamental moral concerns. 

Since the culture one grows in conditions and moulds man’s 
basic biological needs, prescribes the forms for their satisfaction, 
makes possible the development and fulfillment of other powerful 
needs, any ethical system must pay close attention to acculturation. 
Healthy individuals are a product of a healthy society. Of course, 
to determine what is a healthy society is not an easy problem. In 
general it will foster the attainment of the needs for biological 
satisfactions and security, self-respect and respect for others, 
moral, intellectual, and emotional development. 

It is not true, I believe, that the norms of conduct prevailing 
in a culture are per se ethically valid. Some kinds of activities 
are self-defeating. Sado-masochistic and destructive behavior be- 
long in this group. In the first place, they prevent the experience 
of respect for oneself and others, which is the sine qua non of 
self-development along lines of security. Since human behavior 
is, for the most part, interpersonal, it has reciprocal consequences. 
Hostility is met with hostility, whether explicitly direct or subtly 
disguised. Sadistic behavior is met either with masochistic sub- 
mission, an attack, or withdrawal. Destructive behavior is bound 
to meet with a like attitude and behavior, or at least defensive 
hostility, unless the other person is weak and helpless. These self- 
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defeating activities arouse in man, whether he is conscious of it or 
not, a contempt and hatred for himself which leaves him pro- 
foundly miserable.** Such behavior pollutes and destroys all hu- 
-man happiness. There seems to be a fundamental biological tend- 
ency for living things to grow and expand, and to avoid noxious 
influences. It is, I believe, man’s nature, not merely to live in 
any fashion, but live his life to the fullest, in so far as his own 
potentialities and the culture he lives in permit.1* Any activity 
which neither hinders one’s own self-development nor that of others 
is good. In fact, the self-development of human beings is interde- 
pendent. We know that certain kinds of behavior are profoundly 
destructive of life’s potentialities. Such behavior is ethically bad, 
even if committed in the name of the state, God, or some higher law. 

Ethics must go hand in hand with sociology, as well as psy- 
chology and philosophy. With the possible exception of a few 
‘‘variants,’’ the culture they live in fixes the limits of the range 
of conduct men will manifest. Only knowledge can reveal the 
inadequacies of a culture along with personal shortcomings. A 
person does not grow and develop in a vacuum. Since human 
beings function interpersonally, they need the society of others, 
not merely to avoid loneliness, or attain satisfactions, but also be- 
cause one’ can learn the good life only by and through the society of 


others who have attained, or are on the road to attaining, the good 
life. 


15 This phenomenon can easily be seen by psychiatrists and other skillful 
observers of human behavior. 

16 See, Sullivan, l.c., pp. 48, 49. ‘‘Growth implies incorporation of chemi- 
eal substances for the somatic organization, and of cultural entities for the 
personality. Deficiencies in either field may be disastrous. Noxious entities 
may be incorporated from either field. The body at birth, has some capacity 
for selective relationship with environing physico-chemical entities; this 
capacity is, however, tenuous and increases greatly during infancy and 
childhood. The personality also, in the beginning, may be presumed to have 
certain limiting capacities. We have seen how the self comes presently to 
govern its own growth. Some people grow up in environments deficient in 
iodine, and, therefore, are distorted in the fashion that we call cretinism. 
Some people grow up in environments the other people of which are deficient 
in self-respect, and therefore, are distorted in the fashion that I have called 
hateful. But certain chemicals are necessary for the continuance of life 
itself, and some culture is necessary for humanness. Deficiencies and incon- 
gruities in acculturation are the handicaps, not acculturation itself. 

‘*To carry this parallelism a bit further; as a person seeks within 
varying limits to correct deficiencies in diet, so also one seeks for experience 
which will correct his deficiencies in acculturation. This is another way of 
saying that there is a tendency to achieve mental health.’’ 
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The belief is still widespread that man is born with inherent 
propensities toward evil. This is not so. He is born with inherent 
capacities and potentialities. Whether they are developed and 
moulded along lines of good or evil depends on his acculturation. 
If a child is accepted and loved, then it is certain he will grow up 
to be a loving, self-respecting person, with respect and love toward 
others. If he is not accepted and is treated with contempt, then 
it is almost equally certain that he will grow up to be a hostile 
person, with contempt for himself and others. 

It is true that many people get a certain ‘‘pleasure’’ and in- 
tensity of feeling from hurting and injuring others. It is also 
true that certain people, called masochistic, derive a certain kind 
of ‘‘pleasure’’ and intensity of feeling from being hurt. But the 
quality of the experience is different. There is a vast qualitative 
difference between such experiences as love, masochism, sadism, 
and hatred. 

Masochistic and sadistic pleasures are, when examined closely, 
spurious. Actually no one likes to be hurt or injured, or thwarted, 
in biologically, socially, and spiritually necessary activities. The 
masochistic person submits only because he is helpless. He does 
not enjoy injury or domination. As Fromm put it, it is the price 
he pays for being significantly related to the world—because some 
kind of attention to him seems better to him than none at all—in 
order to avoid intolerable moral isolation. 

Again the sadistic person pays a high price for his ‘‘pleasure’’ 
in hurting and dominating the helpless. He is completely de- 
pendent on the ‘‘object’’ of his domination. If he has no one to 
dominate, he becomes deeply anxious. Without the ‘‘object’’ he 
feels lost and alone. 

Hatred and destructiveness, even if approved in a morally 
debased society, can never bring security. It is inherent in the 
nature of hateful and destructive attitudes and behavior that they 
bring no real security, no real happiness. Hate for oneself and 
others certainly can be an intense experience. Some people pro- 
fess to enjoy hating. Even if their statements are taken at face 
value, again the quality of such an experience is noteworthy. 
Fundamentally, hatred is a rejection of life and all its potentialities. 
Hateful people are never happy. They are profoundly uneasy, 
anxious, and miserable. Hatred and destructiveness breed hatred 
and destructiveness. Any culture which fosters them is on the 
way to self-destruction, because they are self-defeating. 

The hatred and destructiveness I have been discussing are what 
Fromm would label as ‘‘irrational.’’ They are based on a hatred of 
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oneself and the world, resulting from the early frustration of vital 
needs, and the thwarting of one’s potentialities. This does not 
mean that hatred is always irrational. Any person, no matter how 
loving or good, must defend himself against hateful and destructive 
people. He can do so by withdrawing or by actively defending 
himself. In defending oneself hostility, not love, is frequently an 
excellent weapon. It is good, I believe, to hate evil and evil 
people.” Furthermore, to return good for evil is a profound mis- 
take. It rewards evil. And anyone who thinks he can love those 
who hate him is deluding himself. It is a psychological impossi- 
bility. - 

Some people claim that all feelings are capable of giving equal 
satisfaction, on the analogy that different people enjoy different 
foods. The analogy is false. The difference between loving feel- 
ings and hateful, destructive feelings is more like the difference 
between wholesome food and poison. , 

Any ethical system can only be a rough guide for a man’s be- 
havior. It will have to be modified by ever-growing knowledge and 
experience. Man does gain insight from experience. Greater in- 
sight makes possible a richer and wider experience and knowledge. 
This makes possible a wider and deeper awareness of one’s po- 
tentialities, activities, and the nature of the world. Theoretically, 
at any rate, the process of achieving ever-growing knowledge con- 
tinues throughout life. 

, PaTricK MULLAHY 


New York City 


17 Fromm distinguishes between ‘‘reactive’’ and ‘‘character-conditioned’’ 
hatred. He says (‘‘Selfishness and Self-Love,’’ p. 513): ‘‘By reactive hatred 
I mean a hatred which is essentially a reaction to an attack on one’s life, 
security or ideals or on some other person that one loves and identifies oneself 
with. Its premise is one’s positive attitude toward one’s life, toward other 
persons and toward ideals. . . . It is aroused by a specific situation, its aim 
is the destruction of the attacker and, in principle, it ends when the attacker 
is defeated. 

‘*Character-conditioned hatred is different. To be sure, the hatred rooted 
in the character structure once arose [as] a reaction to certain experiences 
undergone by the individual in his childhood. It then becomes a character 
trait of the person; he is hostile. His basic hostility is observable even when 
it is not giving rise to manifest hatred. There is something in the facial 
expression, tone of voice, kind of jokes, little unintentional reactions which 
impress the observer as indications of the fundamental hostility, which also 
could be described as a continuous readiness to hate. It is the basis from 
which active hatred springs if and when it is aroused by a stimulus... . In 
the case of character conditioned hatred an ‘idling’ hostility is actualized 
by the situation.’’ 
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